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THE NIGHT PEOPLE 


The long grey shadows of Special Surgery gracefully creep across 
the swift waters of the East River and stealthfully climb the crimson banks 
of Welfare Island. A subdued longing sigh echoes from within the quiet 
corridors. In the west a fiery setting sun casts myriads of dancing shapes 
and colors through tinted glass windows and silhouettes exotic flowers and 
plants. Than as the gold of the sky fades behind the blackness of New 
York's skyline, a gradual serenity and tranquility envlopes the hospital. 


Happy warm lights flicker on throughout the maze of rooms and 
corridors. Television sets crackle to life. The fragrance of hot steaming 
gravy and juicy steaks permeates the air. The sound of laughter tickles the 
walls. There is a feeling of complete, welcome relief and rest. Music from 
a distant radio and freshly brewed coffee are strangely nostalgic of a quiet 
evening at home. So with the coming of twilight the Hospital for Special 
Surgery relaxes and rests. 


It is then that the NIGHT PEOPLE appear. A strange skeletal 
cult of assorted odd types, very strikingly different, the night people 
all walk like phantoms. You cannot hear them. They appear from nowhere. 
Night people don't talk. They whisper and use mental telepathy. Night 
people have eyes like owls. They see only in the dark. They are swift and 
guick. They strike and are gone. The night people communicate by a strange, 
yet unknown, seventh sense with the patients, knowing exactly what is to be 
done and when without any external contact. Night people are spotless and 
immaculate. Their uniforms range from the dazzling white of the doctors and 
nurses to the green brown of the night engineer and the steel gray of the 
housekeeping department. And finally the most important night person of all 
who wears black with a white collar - Father Reilly - who more than anyone 
feels the presence of life and death at this lonely time, who instills the 
will to get well and whose voice and kind words have helped heal and soothe 
many a worried and anguished patient. 


You cannot see the night people after the sun peeks over Welfare 
Island in the morning. Night people become invisible in daylight. So, if 
you work during the day and have never seen us, stop by some midnight and 
say hello on your day off. We will be glad to meet you. 


J.L. 


Meet Some of "The Night People"* 


Thomas Cannon 
Information Clerk 


Mrs. Louise Wilcox, LPN 


George Cort ft 
Watchman Mrs. Gertrude Collis, LPN, Mrs. Veta 
Anderson, LPN, Johnny Bush, orderly 


* 
More pictures will appear next month. 


Mrs. Mary Cole, NA 
Eneris Cruz, LPN 


i 


Simon Elharar 
Watchman 


HOUSEKEEPING DEPARTMENT FIRST TO HIT 100% IN 
ANNUAL DRIVE 


The hospital's annual and only drive began on October 1st and 
will end on Armistice Day, November llth. This didn't deter the Housekeeping 
Department from obtaining 100% participation early in October. We congratu- 
late each and every member of the department. It doesn't matter how much 
each employee gives but it is hoped every one will give something. Let's 
make 1963 the best year of all. 


Start Your Christmas Shopping on December 5th 


The Occupational Therapy Department is preparing for their open 
house and sale on December 5th on the second floor. Don't forget to drop by. 


_14TH ANNUAL GOLF _DAY_ 


Perfect weather, a challenging golf course, magnificent lawn 
tennis courts and a gourmet's dinner greeted the seventy members of the 
hospital staff and administration who turned out for this year's annual 
golf day on September 24th. Dr. Thomas I. Hoen was host for the day at 
the Rockaway Hunting Club in Cedarhurst, Long Island. 


Thirty-one intrepid adventurers challenged the perils of the 
difficult golf course and, after an afternoon of Searching for lost balls, 
learned the significance of the club's name. An alumnus, Dr. Charles 
Skreczko, walked off with top 
honors among the golfers but 
Dr. Irwin Nydick, who was forced 
to quite after 14 holes because 
of darkness, was on the way to 
even greater achievements. De- 
parting resident Dr. Donald 
Pisar proved that his three and 
a half years here have been 
well spent by turning in the 
low net score under the Calla- 
way handicap system. Drs. Mort 
Halpern, Peter Marchisello and 
Kirk Watson were also duly re- 
warded for golf achievements of 
greater or lesser notoriety. 


"All Aboard" 
Dr. Paul Breuning, T. Gordon Young 
and, at the wheel, Warren Ungberg 


An opportunity on grass courts 
which have been called the finest 
in the world by the International 
Lawn Tennis Association brought out 
more tennis players than in years 
past. Two newcomers to the staff, 
Dr. Aaron Posner and Dr. Paul 
Saville, were an unbeatable doubles 
team and the former walked off with 


top honors for the day. Dr. Philip 
Dr. Anthony Apuzzo tees off, as Drs. Wilson, Jr. came on fast with a 


Skreczko, Hoen and Camarda watch blinding serve - and uniform - to 
take second place. 


Later in the afternoon the athletes joined the others, who had 
a distinct head start for cocktails, hors d'oeuvres and fresh clams and 


oysters. A fine steak dinner was enjoyed by all. 


tional awarding of prizes for 
athletic and non-athletic 
achievements was made by mas- 
ter of ceremonies Dr. John 
Doherty. In addition to the 
usual awards for high score, 
low score and no score, a 
series of unusual surprises 
were given to several members 
of the professional and ad- 
ministrative staff and the 
Board of Managers. 


In a break with 
past tradition this year's 
golf day was completely self- 
Sustaining. No gifts or 
prizes were accepted from 
commercial enterprises and 
the entire affair was paid 
for by contributions from 
the attending staff and the 


After dinner the tradi- 


& 
AMA ABSORB 


Drs. Donald Pisar, Richard Stark, Joel Adler 
(Chairman), David Horwich, Kirk Watson 


hospital administration. It was unanimously agreed that the original 
purpose of the day was restored - an informal gathering to partake of sun, 


fun, ,food and camaraderie. 


J.A. 


The Tennis Players 


Dr. Philip Wilson 


Dr. Anthony Gristina and Dr. Joel Adler 


RESIDENTS & FELLOWS 


Lloyd A. Moriber 
Orthopedic Resident 


Eduardo Castro-Murillo 
Rheumatic Disease Fellow 


A native New Yorker, Dr. Moriber went to Duke 
University for pre-med and medical studies. His 
internship and surgical residency were both served 
at the Grace-New Haven Hospital. Dr. Moriber is a 
man of many talents. In high school he played 
varsity football, headed the staffs of several pub- 
lications of the school and was captain of the 
school debating team. In college, he was on the 
freshman swimming team, an officer in a social 
fraternity and business manager of the Duke humor 
Magazine. At an early age, Dr. Moriber was em- 
ployed by the General Publicity Department of Union 
Carbide and had experience on the trading floor of 
the New York Stock Exchange. Another time he was 
operations officer for KLM, and later a research 
and analytical chemist for E.R. Squibb & Sons. 
After college and before entering medical school, 
he spent a year in Europe studying and traveling. 
While waiting for his appointment with us, Dr. Mori- 
ber was ship's surgeon on the "America" and was 
enjoying a cross-Atlantic summer when a cable 
reached him in LeHavre advancing his appointment 
from April 1, 1964 to October 1963. He was quite 
happy about this and reported very promptly October 
lst. His interests run - swimming, skiing, good 
music,and food - in that order, he says, and in 
addition, keeping up a stamp collection. For the 
future, he would like to settle on the east coast, 
preferably New England, practicing and doing some 
academic work in orthopedics. 


A native of San Jose, Costa Rica, Dr. Castro 
went to the University of El Salvador for his medi- 
cal studies. His internship and residency in inter- 
nal medicine was spent at the Hospital San Juan in 
San Jose. During this service he was awarded a 
fellowship by the NIH in rheumatic diseases. He 
spent one year with Dr. Hollander in Philadelphia 
and was then awarded an extension for study under 
Dr. Freyberg here. When Dr. Castro returns to his 
own country he will be the first rheumatologist 
there and will be of great benefit to Costa Rica. 


Joaquin Soler-Bechera 
Fellow in Rheumatic 
Diseases 


SOCIAL SERVICE NOTES 


Born in Pittsburg and raised in Puerto Rico, 
Dr. Soler is a graduate of Georgetown and the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico Medical School. He interned 
and served a residency in medicine at St. Vincent's 
Hospital here in New York. Prior to medical school 

Dr. Soler served in the U.S. Army at Fort 
Bragg, N.C. and at Fort Sam Houston in San Antonio. 
He participated in the 'Sagebrush' exercises, a 
"horrible" experience; amongst other unpleasant 
occurrences, he saw his first rattlesnake. Dr. 
Soler is married and has three small children. His 
hobby is photography and his best subjects are, of 
course, his children. Another hobby is deep-sea 
fishing - his dream is to catch a marlin. He re- 
cently, without success, was in Puerto Rico for 
some fishing. Dr. Soler expects to return to 
Puerto Rico when he finishes his fellowship here to 
practice part time in internal medicine and do 
part time academic work at the University of 
Puerto Rico. 


Tithe 


This fall we are happy to include on our staff, two graduate 
Students. To receive their masters degree in social work, it is required 
to have practical experience as well as classroom work. Therefore, the 
student is assigned to an approved social agency or as in this case a 
hospital, for three days a week. Miss Margaret Roby is supervising our 
Fordham University student, Miss Patricia Keenan. Mr. Fred Rothenberg, 
the second recipient of our Sue Golding Scholarship for Social Work, is 
being Supervised by Mrs. Patricia Adler. Mr. Rothenberg is attending Yale 
University. As a department we are not only aiding the community but also 
the profession of social work. 


Mrs. Ruth Mandeville, social worker in our arthritis service, 
has sailed away - on a freighter to Genoa, Italy. She plans to visit 
Several cities in Italy and then on to Madrid to visit her son and his 
family. With Mrs. Mandeville's enthusiasm and zeal, we know she will have 


a wonderful trip. 


Acre 


THE NIGHTINGALE'S CHIRP 


Mr. & Mrs. Judson Dicks (the former Hedwig Buecken), LPN, announce 
the arrival of a baby girl, Renee Angela, on October 9th. Congratulations 
to the proud parents. Congratualtions also to Marion McTernan, head nurse 
on 5 North, who became Mrs. Robert Baumgartner on October 9th, and to 
Irmgard Mueller, LPN, of the operating room staff who received her engagement 
farreon October 12th. 


We were sorry to say goodby to Miss Minette Nast of the educational 
department who resigned on October lst. Miss Nast was instructor of the 
New York Hospital Student Nurses during their affiliation at HSS, and had 
many other responsibilities in and around the hospital, always eager to be 
of help to the doctors, nurses, patients and visitors. She says she plans 
to take it easy for a spell, which we know means she will be busy on one or 
more of her numerous projects. We will miss her very much. 


Several RN's have been added to the staff. They are Mary Theresa 
Rider, 6S, Mary Risk, OPD, Bridget O'Donnell, 6N, Ellen Wrenn, CS, and Ann 
Stark, 5N. In addition, Joyce Kennedy, Barbara Benjamin, Marion Morrison, 
LPN's, and Willa Mae Smith, Lillie Pollard and Olivia Hembrooks, graduates 
of Class XXI, have joined the staff. A very warm welcome to these new- 
comers and to the three high school co-op students and the three Antioch 
College co-op students. There are also eleven student nurses from the 
Mary Immaculate Hospital School of Nursing who will spend eight weeks at 
HSS. 


Mrs. Margaret Carroll recently returned from a three week visit 
to London and Paris. She found the trip by jet very exciting and interesting. 


We are sorry to learn several members of our staff are on the 
sick list. Mrs. Anne Murray, OPD, sustained a fracture leg, Mrs. Edith 
Mallory injured her arm and is obliged to be off duty, and Miss Dulcina 
Thrower is undergoing surgery again at the New York Hospital. Our very 
best wishes to them for an early recovery. 


Our sincere sympathy is extended to Mrs. Shirley Sharan of the 
educational staff whose father passed away suddenly on October 17th, also to 
Mrs. Bertha Hayes, NA, whose husband Martin passed away on October LAD HA re 


Graduating exercises of the School of Practical Nursing were held 
on Thursday evening, October 17th. Twenty students of Class XxI received 
diplomas which were presented to them by Miss Dean Smith together with 
Mrs. John Holbrook, member of the Board of Managers and the Nursing Committee. 
Dr. Goran C.H. Bauer, Director of Research, delivered the address to the 
graduates. Mrs. Harold Wainerdi made the presentation of nursing awards, 


Olivia Hembrooks was awarded the gold scissors for exceptional ability in 
nursing. Norma McLellan was honored for attaining the highest academic 
average in her class, and Provi De Leon received third prize for her leader- 
ship and academic achievement. Miss Mary Jeanne Clapp presented the class 
and Mr. T. Gordon Young gave the closing remarks. The Rev. Walter D. Kring 
gave the Invocation as well as the Benediction. The students and guests 
then gathered for the customary reception. 


Front Row, l. to r., Norma Lunghi, Jessica Joseph, Provi De Leon, Alice Hopkins, 
Vilma Evariste, Miss Dean Smith, Director of Nursing Education, Leonore Cuomo, 
Susan Cordo, Priscilla Belmont, Iva Steedley, Norma McLellan, Willa Mae Smith. 
Back Row, 1. to r., Olivia Hembrooks, Florie Cox, Jane Renwick, Lillie Pollard, 
Junia McIntyre, Diane Smith, Leonie Mueller, Ruby Scott, Harriet Shaeffer. 


Mrs. Ruby Scott, graduate of Class XXI, Mr. Scott 
and their 7 children. Mrs. Scott never missed 
a day during semester. 
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"WHY RESEARCH AT A HOSPITAL" 


Presentation by Dr. Goran C.H. Bauer at the 
Graduation of Class XXI of the School of Practical Nursing 
Octohers 17,1963 

A hospital is not quite all things to all men, rather TCLS aVeLy. 
many things to very many different kinds of people. It is a hotel anda 
school, a laboratory and a stage for treatment. All these purposes, their 
attendant values and specialized personnel must be somehow articulated into 
a going concern. I will try to briefly indicate what effect research has 
had on your profession and in particular how you yourselves as individuals 
will be affected in your relationships with individual patients by the fact 
that medical research will continue to change the concept of modern medicine 
during your professional life. 


Until research hit medicine toward the end of the last century, a 
hospital was the charitable last resort of the indigent. People went to 
hospitals to die, whereas now, of course, our patients come here expecting not 
only to survive but to get well. The reasons for this drastic change are 
manifold, certainly some of them due to sociologic changes, but TLCS Con 
text I wish to direct your attention to the important part played by medical 
research. At the occasion of the centennial celebration at this institution 
last spring, we talked quite a lot about how medicine and the world have 
changed over the last century and we evoked names as Pasteur, Darwin and 
Roentgen. Therefore, I will dwell instead on some seemingly trivial results 
of medical research which you have been exposed to every day during your 
year of training at this hospital, i.e. measuring the patient's temperature, 
putting on a plaster cast, and recording the erythrocyte sedimentation rate. 


A hundred years ago temporary braces were made with techniques 
which had not been modified for 2,000 years and were actually used by the 
Arabian physicians 1,000 years ago. Then at about the time that this 
hospital was founded, a Dutch surgeon, Mathijsen, Ihevepupon, the. idea after 
considerable experimentation that one could use bandages impregnated with 
plaster of paris. This is in principle what we still use today. Mathijsen's 
invention was enthusiastically received and he was justifiably hailed as a 
great innovator of surgery. 


The movie industry's standard image of a nurse is a sweet, smiling 
girl who puts a thermometer into the mouth of a suffering patient and possibly 
some derivative of this image has been one factor in drawing you into your 
profession. A hundred years ago thermometry in patients was a complete and 
startling novelty in medicine. It rested on a continuous scientific discus- 
sion which involved names such as Hippocrates, Galen, Galileo, Newton and 
Boerhave. However, even though the theoretical implications of recording 
patients temperatures had been discussed in such detail, introduction of the 
thermometer in the clinic caused quite a stir. At a meeting of the British 


Medical Association, the members regarded this idea as curious, possibly 
interesting and some even ridiculed the idea. In principle this was a great 
step forward in the transition of medicine from an art to a science, and 
thermometry and results of temperature measurements were regarded for 

several decades as an important avenue of medical research. This method 
became clinical routine very quickly and it paved the way for other objective 
physical measurement in patients. 


For a thousand years or more the medical profession had known that 
blood drawn from patients with certain diseases looked abnormal after it had 
been left standing for a little while. In the early 1920's these observations 
were explored and it was found that the sedimentation rate of red blood cells 
was faster in blood drawn from pregnant women that in blood drawn from control 
patients. Therefore, the sedimentation rate was initially introduced into 
clinical medicine as a test of pregnancy, and was used as such at the Uppsala 
University clinic until two enlisted men were found to have high sedimentation 
rates. A systematic study was then started of the various types of disease 
and during the 1920's and 30's the test was shown to be of great importance 
for screening in malignant disease, for evaluation of therapy in infectious 
disease, and in a variety of other conditions. Even today, when one records 
the sedimentation rate, nobody can quite explain why it is high in some condi- 
tions and low in others, even though it was this simple test that started the 
tremendously important work on studies of various protein fractions in the 
blood and which paved the way for such important innovations as for the 
polio vaccine. 


To me, these examples emphasize the fact that even trivial items 
in our clinical routine were once revolutionary and controversial. Other 
such examples are the electrocardiogram and blood sugar measurements. Much 
of what we feel iS over complicated or unnecessary will be incorporated into 
the clinical routine of tomorrow. 


All this tends to expose the patient to more and more accurate 
physical measurements and those who take care of the patient will have to rely 
more and more on machine-made data. In a certain context this is an alarming 
aspect, because there is a definite danger that the patient as a person and 
as a suffering lonely individual becomes lost when he is handled by a team of 
technicians. It is here that you and you particularly have an enormously 
important role, not only because the image of a hospital held by its patients 
and its surrounding community is pre-eminently based on nurses' behavior. 

They are persons the patients see, the persons who express the guiding spirit 
of the institution in the minutiae of action, but, alSo because your observa- 
tions and your relations to the patient may sometimes mean life or death for 
him, and often the successful outcome of his hospital stay or his visit to 
your station depends on you. To a very Significant degree it iS you who carry 
the tradition from the old type hospitals which had little technology to offer 
but which did relieve suffering, whereas, nowadays the doctors and even the 
registered nurses will tend to become involved more and more in technology 


meets Fel 


and administrative operations. The trouble is that medical research has not 
only emphasized the importance of your role here at the expense of other 
members of the hospital staff, but it has also made it more difficult for you. 
The turnover of patients in today's hospital is far higher than it used to be. 
The emphasis on early ambulation of the patient, the economic pressures, more 
efficient treatment and other factors tend to make the hospital stay shorter 
for the patients and therefore it is more difficult for you to develop 
meaningful person-to-person relationships with your patients. However, the 
importance that you do this is emphasized by important trends in today's 
medical research. There is no question that factors which tend to increase 
the mental stress of the patient adversely influence the results of treatment, 
including operations: especially, in old patients, for example in those 
having fractures of the neck or the femur, the will to survive is often a 
more important factor than anything the surgeon does, and the will to survive 
is something which you can help the patient to develop. 


In closing I would like to summarize by stating that present day 
techniques for taking care of patients may seem primitive and inadequate 
when compared to the technology involved in the laboratories, but no techniques 
will ever replace the need for the daily care of the sick, and you will have 
to practice these age-old techniques and at the same time develop an under- 
standing of the new sophisticated techniques to come. Therefore, also our 
little universe will demand of you that you are true to tradition and that 
you are open to new ideas: this is what society demands of modern man and 
I wish you success in achieving this goal in your professional and in your 
private lives. 


1. to r., T. Gordon Young, Miss Mary Jeanne 
Clapp, Rev. Walter D. Kring, Mrs. Harold 
Wainerdi, Mrs. John Holbrook, Dr. Goran Bauer 
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VOLUNTEERS 


The department has returned to its regular winter schedule, with 
the volunteers back on the job after a summer of traveling near and far. 


We regret to report that Mrs. Florence Numrich is a patient on 
6 South. She has been with us for over ten years and we hope she will be 


back to her job on 5 South very soon. 


Our department gave 1,245 hours of service in September. 


A.McC. 


Some Recent Personnel Changes 


"Jo" Dubinski, new 


OT Lat Admitting Officer iia 
Mrs. Elizabeth Muehl, to 


become secretary co Dr. 
Bernard Rogoff 


& = 


Linnell McCoy, Cashier 


Pre-Christmas Book Sale 


The Alker Library is planning a sale of some most interesting 


books on Tuesday, December 3rd, and Friday, December 6th. Don't miss it! 
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Japanese Doctors Visit Hospital 


During October the hospital was privileged to have as guests from 
Nigata University and Hokkaido University in Japan, Prof. Sachtu Kono, 
Prof. Kengo Shima, Dr. Kanbara and Dr. Kurata. The doctors had attended the 
SICOT meeting in Vienna and were traveling throught the United States stopping 
at various orthopedic and orthopedic research centers. They spent a week at 
HSS attending conferences and observing our techniques. The doctors said 
that treatment of orthopedic disorders here was similar to that practiced 
in Japan but that medical systems and administrative practices were quite 
different. 


AMONG OURSELVES 


We regret to report the death of Mrs. Loretta Chater here at HSS. 
Mrs. Chater was a former social service worker and had recently retired. We 
extend our sympathy to Nora Connor, elevator starter, whose Sister, Mrs. 
Della McDermott, passed away. 


Joseph Graham, elevator operator, is at New York Hospital recovering 
from an appendectomy. Our best wishes to him for a rapid recovery. 


Congratulations to John Baer, Assistant Director, who has passed 
his preliminary oral examinations and is now an official candidate for a 
doctorate degree in public administration. 


PERSONNEL COMMITTEE 


For some time now, the Personnel Committee has been trying to 
find out if there is enough interest at HSS for us to form a credit union. 
The Committee appointed two of its members (Sol Houtkin and C ,yde Bentham) 
to speak to various departments in the hospital and explain the credit 
union in detail. At the last meeting, the Committee received the names 
of 30 employees who are interested in having such a credit union here. 
Anyone who wants more information should contact their Personnel Committee 
representative. 

CoB. 
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